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Simplification of text as a pedagogical technique iu 
second language instruction implies: (1) the selection of a 
restricted set of features from the full range of foreign language 
resources (linguistic simplification) and/or (2) the rearrangement of 
content of foreign language messages (content simplification) for 
purposes of instructional efficiency. The second option is more 
central to the communicative approach to language teaching, where a 
minimal level of formal linguistic competence is necessary for 
well-defined and restricted communication tasks; the first option 
results in just a contrived laboratory text. Both types of 
simplification result in a reduction of authenticity. Factors 
accompanying the simplification of instructional materials include 
lexical factors such as word frequency, degree of abstractness, 
lexical density, paraphrasing, and substitution of word meaning for 
connotations; syntactic factors such as sentence splitting, deletion 
of irrelevant information, or addition of examples or glosses; and 
text and discourse factors such as temporal organization of segments, 
text organization with reference to the main topic and subtopics, 
theme progression, and addition of metatext. The use of some 
parameters of simplification is illustrated with a sample tsxt and 
two simplications. Two pages of references are included. (MSE) 
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SOME PARAMETERS OF SIMPLIFICATION 



Jnlverslty of Turku 



The concept or simplification has an Itaedlate connection with the 
topics of language learning* acquisition* and teaching. In this paper, 
a brief review Is given of so«e definitions of the tern and of som para* 
Meters of slupllflcatlon as a Materials production technique. The use of 
these parameters Is Illustrated wlUi a sample text and two slKpl1f1cat1or:s. 
The general points offered In this popcr will be followed. In a later 
article, by a quantitative analysis of linguistic devices ea^Jloyed In a 
series of published slapllflcations which will be compared with th^lr 
original versions. 

OsfSnltlons of simplification 

The terms simplify and slugtllflcfltlon have been used to refer to at 
least the following things: 

(1) A hypothetical "learning strategy" In the process of second or 
foreign language acquisition (Richards 1975). Sla^llflcatlon here mainly 
denotes the principle of rule economlsatlon as an aspect of learner behav- 
iour. The lecmer attempts to account for a maximia amount of Input data 
with a minimum number of rule hypotheses In order to achieve savings In the 
processing of the data* Thus, for example, such errors e$ overgenerallsa* 
tlons may be Interpreted as a result of simplification proci&sses operating 
during the formation of the learner's intcrlanguage system. This Interpre- 
tation Is objected tc by Corder (1977) on logical grounds. According to 
him, the standard foreign language systoi Is rather acquired thrcuigh a 
process of complexiflcatlon. Here a universal, semantical ly based simple 
syste«» to Mhlch the learner has access by virtue of his own development as 
a LI acquirer. Is gradually elaborated In the course of the development of 
the Interlanguage system. A similar development presumably takes place in 
tV^ case of pidgin codes, where the starting point Is again the universal 
basic structure of natural language. When the Interlanguage achieves a 
certain degree of adequacy as a vehicle for a range of transactions, further 
2laborat1on of the system nay be aborted, which leads to sUblllsatlon and 
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possibly fosslllsation. The resulting systea displays e restricted range of 
structural characteristics. 

(2) The tem has also been used to refer to the process by which a 
fully coapetent native speaker teaporarlly regresses to a sinpler and often 
Institutionalised register of his language for stylistic and soclollngulstic 
reasons (cf. Ferguson 1971). Exaaples of simplification In this sense In- 
clude foreigner-talk » lotherese, or telegraphese. These way be taken to In- 
volve a s1^>11f1ed rhetoric, not a slapler code (cf. Corder 1977; 1979). 

The speaker's coMinlutlve ability enables hln to adapt his utterances 
according to addressee or situation along a contSnuuM ranging froai the full 
resources of the language to a narrow selection of linguistic devices. 

(3) Related to (2) above is the definition of siftplification as a 
process whereby, in the context of a foreign language teaching operation, 
the teacher or aaUriaU producer aakes various adjustcsnts in the language 
presented to the learner. As a pedag^^gical process, simplification iaplies 
firstly the selection of a restricted set of features frm the full range 
of FL resources for purposes of pedagogic efficiency. The code is obviously 
not affected: the learners are not presented with a siopler language systen 
but a restricted sasple of the full systea. A second aspect of sisplifica- 
tion in this sense is the rearrangcB^nt of the content of the Ft Messages 
used as teaching eaterials. 

The purpose and nature of siaplification as a pedagogical technique 

SiBplificatlon of written texts intended for FL learning oaterials 
thus coMs in two nain types: linguistic and content sittplificatlon (cf. 
Honeyfield 1977), the fomer dealing with the linguistic foros of 'usage*, 
the latter involving the nanipulation of 'use' (rhetorical de>fices, dis* 
course organisation; cf. Uiddowson 1979). A typical case of si»p?ification 
in the foraer sense is the decontextualisation and idealisation of learning 
eaterial within structurally organised syllabuses: the foreign language is 
presented through carefully chosen sets of non-authentic sentences or 
dialogues exesplifying structural learning points* Simplification is here 
clearly the "pedagogic analogue of the linguist's idealisation of data"* 
(Uiddowson 1979). Its purpose is to hold constant as naoy as possible of 
those Fl variables which are Irrelevant to the structural point being 
handled by the text. The second type, content sinplification, seeiB to be 
central for the cooKinicdtive approach to lan^age te8ch1ng« where a char* 
acteristic preoccupation is with the ninioal level of forMl linguistic 
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coapetervcc needed to f>«rforR cerUin well-defirved and often restricted 
coMsunic«t1on uskt, Hera a learning text is seen chiefly as a set of acts 
of coMunlcation such as introducing the topic, presenting argunients, 
drawing conclusions, exenplifying, persuading. Informing, etc. The essential 
task of the learner is seen to be the comprehension of neaning and of the 
cQSMHinicatlve funct\<)ns present in the text. From this point of view, the 
central ain of siaplif ^cation is both saking the linguistic fonas "as un- 
obtrusive as possible ... and their coMinicatlve function as obvious as 
possible" (Allen and Uiddowson 1978). 

The forwr type of si«plific*tion products, in U1ddowson*s tenainology. 
a *sinpl1fiad version*, a contrived laboratory text. Xbt latter process 
results in a *siKp1e account'. le. a genuine piece of discourse, with in- 
forwation rearranged so as to naxiaally faciliute the learner's processing 
of prepositional 4nd illocutionary content. It Is clearly prssible to 
siaplify a text laerely by lexicel and synUctic substitution without 
changing the arrangenent of content inforvation. PresuMbly it Is equally 
possible to produce a sinple account (ie. to laiprove on the orlginti 
organisation of contunt). and leave lexis and syntax untouched. The distinc- 
tion is therefot-e useful in theory. However, it Is difficult to find a 
siBplified version where the informational sequence has not been changed at 
least by deletion, ie. abridgeseent* Sinilarly. aost slaple accounts would 
also seal to involve Modification of 'usage*, since they involve a selection 
of 'uiobtru^ ive* linguistic fonts rather than those one would use in authen* 
tic discour e. Thus In practice the binary division is perhaps less clear* 
cut than' ^ddowson iaplies. 

As language*! earning texts, both sisplif^CHl versions and sinple 
accounts involve ^ reduction of authenticitor* at least if by an authentic 
text one oaeans a piece of discourse ained at native* language readers. The 
siRsplifier aiss at facilitating the learf.<ir's processing task (coaprehen* 
sion. learning) by doing part of the processing in advance, so that f,^ 
learner's energies wy be co}xentrated on the essential learning points 
contained in the text. The realisation of this aia seems to presuppose 
snate knowledge of a set of parameters of processing cocplexlty for Ft 
learners* One ifity of obtaining this knowledge is the systmtic investiga* 
tion of the nature of receptive FL processing* Relatively little seems to 
have been done along these lines. hoMver. Another possible approach is to 
study the relationship between reception and production: the utterances 
learners produce presumably reflect what Is sia^le for them, and simpllfiers 
might well utilise information about discrepancies between receptive per* 
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fomance on the Oi\t hand, and controlled ('monitored') and autooatlc (*un- 
itonltored*) production perforsance on the oth<^r. These approaches vould, 
then* start fro« uxperiMental Investigations of PL reception and production, 
and would extract fectori that could be tianlpulated In the construction of 
sliV^llfled Materials. 

In general, howcivort slnpllflcatlon as a pedagogic technique seons to 
rely on the siapllfler*:; Intuitions and experience as teacher. The stu((y of 
what happens In sUiplffl cation consequently Involves the description of the 
Intuitive strategies used by the sinpllfler. This Is essentially th^ ap- 
proach that will be adop\le<i In the later study; the sasM approach was used 
by Lautaaatti (1978; ld7S^} In her observations on the text-linguistic char- 
acteristics of slspllf^ed taterlals. The logical next step within this 
approach would appear to irt the experlsenta! verification of the generalisa- 
tions drawn fros slnpllflcatrloi^ data. Ideally, the simplification strateglet 
derived froir s1^)11f1er behivlour should be put under «ap1rical te$t» since 
what the sa^^rlals produceir considers to be slaple say In fact not 
be so for the Inmers. Ibe practical alK of analyses of s1«pl1f1cat1ons 
and of their use as Baterials 1'i tests of processing cosplexl^ Is obvious: 
the parameters Isolated and ftiund effective In this way can be usefully 
employed In the production cf teaching materials of various kinds. 

Some parameters of slmp'iiricatlon 

As a preliminary to later empirical work» It seems useful to consider 
some potential factors one would axpect to find In $l8Q)lif1ed materials. 
The variables manipulated in siipllflcatlon can be conveniently divided Into 
lexical, syntactic* and discourse features. In the following, a brief 
general cocaent will be given cn ei&ch. The operation of soue of these 
variables will be Illustrated with a concrete example involving an original 
passage (Appendix A)» and two sfiC'iflcaiions (Appendices B and C). The 
exmi^les used to illiatrate vocabulary end syntax siq)11ficat1on will be 
drawn from version B. in which the qualities of a simplified version are 
emphasised by leaving the original discourse structure relatively inUct. 
The examples used to illustrate sottt discourse and test parameters are 
drawn from version C, essentially a simple account. 

Lexical factors . A traditional feature in a host of readability for- 
mula« developed to predict the ease of processing of texts is word fre- 
quency, nonaally measured objectively by a word count in a set of material$» 
as in Thorr.dike and Lerge (1944). Hative speakers recognise freqtjent words 
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iBore efficiently than infrequent wonis; they prefer to use the*, and they 
also comprehend and learn the« with less effort. The frequency of a word's 
occurrence undoubtedly serves as an inporunt factor in the internal isation 
of the intra-word redundancies which are the basis for expectancies typical 
of fluent processing. In for^eign language teaching, it is naturally i»por- 
Unt to base vocabulary selection on the worUs which the student will be 
likely to encounter, and lexical simplification therefore includes the 
adapution of vocabulary ^sccording to frequency considerations. 

Another example of a possible lexical parameter is the semantic 
characteristic of concreteness or ab^tractness. In general, though not 
completely consistently, native-speaker results from word recognition 
experiments indicate that concreU^ness faciliUtes processing (cf. Gibson 
and Levin 1975). Concreteness is probably important in choosing or adapting 
texts for learners of a foreign language as well. Beginners' language 
processing is facil luted by the use of vocabulary which is learnable 
through ostensive procedures and 1««diately connected with real-world 
objects rather than combinations of other words. 

In the production of a simplification, the application of such para- 
meters normally results in pardfrf»rasing, as the use of a restricted selec- 
tion of vocabulary tends to provide few exact synonyms for original words. 
This usually has the effect of reducing the lexical density of the original. 
If the lexical density of a sentence (the ratio of content words to the 
total number of words) is a factor in processing cojiplexlty, as is sug- 
gested by Perfetti (1969) » such paraphrases and expansions should have a 
faciliuting effect on processing. 

A small selection of typical lexical simplification strategies nay be 
illustrated from version 8» which concentrates a«1nly on vocabulary and 
syntax Kodification. If a suiUble high-frequency item Is readily available,, 
it is substituted for a low-frequency item, as in sent^ce 2 of version B 
(B:2). where the word meaning appears instead of the original words defini- 
tions and connoutions (A: 3). Usually, however, expansion and the consequent 
roductiOR of lexical density accompanies the introduction of high-frequency 
words in the simplification of latinate vocabulary or technical terms: 
leonine roar (A:12) - the roar of a lion (B:19) 

pupillary contraction (A:U) . the adjustment the eye makes to brioht 
light (B:22) 

SocBetlmes the provision of these *prrmpUnq glossaries' (Widdowson 1978) 
within the sla^lified version ^^Ires moro extensive syntactic reorgani- 
sation and addition of information. An example of this is the third sentence 
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of the original version » where the notions of slot-machine on the one hand, 
and instantaneous. predicUble and stereotyped behaviour » on the other, have 
necessiuted a concreU explanation: 

A: 3 ... we art the «or« justified to call an organism's behaviour 
•reflex' the mor* it resembles the action of a mechanical slot- 
machine; that is to say» the more insUnUneous, predictable, 
and sUreo^ped it is. 

B-4-5 ... an organism's behaviour is reflex-like if it resembles 
the action of a cigarette machine: when you put In a coin, 
you know what you will receive; the machine produces the 
cigarcHes at once ; and it always responds Jn the same way. 
In other words, reflexes are typically predictable, 
InsUnUneous, and stereotyped. 
In general, the psychollnguistic effect of vocabulary simplification 
is to reduce the learner's need for redundancy utilisation or Mnferencing* 
(cf. Carton 1971). The processing Usk of the less advanced learner Is 
eased by avoiding situations where native-like fluency in inferring vocab- 
ulary frtm cootext would be expected. The simplification of lexis also has 
a direct influence on synUctic structure through expansion. To some extent, 
the reformulations and additions of information needed in lexical simplifica- 
tion can also bring the resulting version close to what is undcrstX)od by a 
simple account, toridgoaent has a similar effect. 

SynUctic factors . Together with lexical parameters, modifications of 
sentence structures and length are often mentioned as typical parameters of 
slmjnif1e<l versions. In spite of a great number of psycho: inguistic experi- 
ments, it remains, hoiiever, uncerUin what kinds of structural factors 
actually contribute to processing complexity in the case of the native 
speaker or foreign language learner, and some psycholinguists would prob- 
ably feel inclined to greatly de-emphasise the role of synUx. 

However, one coamrn assumption seems to be that the rcKluction of 
sentences into a series of simple kernels makes processing easier for the 
learner and native speaker alike. This is in line with the result from the 
early experimenU on the Derivational Theory of CompUxity: even though 
quantiUtive predictions concerning transformational processes may not 
hold, it still rtmains fact that the surface structwre of some sentences 
is Uss complex to handle than that of others. The segmentation of original 
sentences into smaller units naturally also rtduces sentence length; how- 
ever, this factor in itself is not necessarily related to processing 
complexity (cf for example, Coleman 1962, who noted that dividing coordi- 
nated sentences into independent main clauses has no si^Jl^fying effect on 
the processing Usk). Another possible synUctic parameter is the frequency 
of the surface structure patterns employed: writing the text in hlgh-fre- 
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quency structures (noraally corresponding to the synt4ct1ci11y slimier 
constructions) My Mke the learner's task easier (cf. Pierce 1973). 

Psychol inguistic research with native speakers has also Indicated that 
no«inali$ations» deletions frc« surface structure of narkers of synuctic 
relations (e.g. relative pronoun and coiiple«ent1zcr deletions), eiibedding, 
and left-branchfng constituent structure My be factors in processing 
coMplexity (cf ColCMn and BluMnfield 1963; Fodor and Garrett 1967; Hakes 
and Cairns 1970; Hakes 1972)- Corrtsponding research with foreign language 
learners Is scantier, but tt seem reasonable to suppose that sinilar 
principles govern foreign language processing as Mil. Features such as 
these could therefore be taken into account in synUctic s1^)lification. 

Text B provides exa^iles of paraMUrs listed above* The chief synUctic 
slBplification technique in iext B has been the splitting up of sentences. 
For exaaple* the content of A:3 has been spi*ead out over se^stences 2-5 of 
version B. This strategy is reflected in the nunber of sentences: the 
original texC (A) has 18» while version B has 30* The Man sentence length 
in words has also dropped considerably (A»29,6; B-18.0), in spite of the 
fact that splitting and lexical tiiplificatlon together tend to add words 
to sentences* 

The change fro« the density typical of complex senUnces towards the 
use of siMple Min clauses* i.e. dilution of sentence structure, 1$ also 
reflected in the conversion of prepositional phrases into independent 
causes, e.g. 

in a stereotyped pattern (A:5) • The pattern of this auscle action is 
stereotyped (8:7). 

or in the conversion of noninalisations into their finite-verb counterparts: 

electric stiwlation of the zygoMtic Mjor (A:7) * !f the zygoMtic 
Mjor ... is stiwjlated ... (8:10) -^^^ — 

or In the conversion of reduced clauses into full sentences, as in 

scale... confiviBed by *iaboratory experlnents (A:6) • This has been 
prove>5 in Mny experiMnts (8:9). 

A further typical characteristic In the siioplified version is the addition 

of expicit Mrkers of sentential relations where this explicitness has 

been reduced by deletions: 

Laughter is a reflex, but unique in that ... (A:16) • Laughter Is a 
reflex, but it is different ... (8:27) 

Although the infonution flow or the original has in general reMined 
intact, version 8 indicates that soae changes in the infonution structure 
are being nade especially through the deletion of irrelevant inforoation or 
the addition of new inforMtion in the fora of exanples or glosses* The 
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chief result of synttctic si-pllflc.tlon using v.rUbles such « those 
Mentioned above is the •ddition of redundency to the sefltence structure. 
Mhlle denseness my be . virtue in .uthentic text, it «y c.use problems 
for the foreign Lngu.ge leemer. since he tends to requir* a greater 
nui«ber of overlapping cues than the native reader. The ai« of synuctic 
sl.»lification. then, is to increase the nuiAer of redundant clues to struc- 
ture and waning. To what extent these variables are actually used renins 
unclear. Preli.inary observations by this writer, based on five si-plified 
readers fro- a series of published si^Jlifications. indicate that the 
nuri>er of synUctic parai«t.r$ tctoally available to siiplifiers «y be 
quite li-ited. Neither is it obvious that the use of these variables will 
auto«ti«lly faciliUte pr«cessing. since synUctic dilution wy obscure 
aspects cf text and discourse structure. 

T>.t .nd discourse factoi-s . Even less definite than the synUctic 
factoTHTtheset of para«ters of processing co^ilexity or si>plicity in 
the doMin of text or discourse (cf. UuUMtti 197g). 

Following Enkvist (1975), a 'text' -ay be viewed as a coibination of 
predications, text .to«. held together »y cohesion achieved through vario.« 
linguistic «chanisK. Underlying these linguistic pheno«na there is the 
pra«atic structure of 'discourse' (Wdlowson 1378; cf . also Allen and 
Uiddowson 1978). ie. a coherent development of prepositional and illocu- 
tionary conUnt. In general, though not necessarily, linguistic (text) 
cohesi^eness and pr«g«tic (discourse) coherence sund in a co-occurrence 

relationsrtip. , ^ , „<.k i« 

The input that the reader of a first or foreign language deals with is 
the formal linguistic co-bination of predications. Textually. the reader's 
usk is to process the links of these predications, since it «y be assu«d 
that conprehension enUils the reconstruction of the original set of 
predications fro. the surface for. of the written Kssage. At the sa« ti.e, 
the reader is engaged in processing at another level: he «ist analyse the 
prag«tics of the f^t; ie.. he «ist find out what the underlying structure 
of the argu«nt is like, and what co-unic«tive functions th» text is in- 
tended to serve. Discourse pera«ters of si^ilification «y therefore be 
expecud to fall under two types: those relating to linguistic cohesion, 
and those related to praj-tic coherence. A simplified text. psesu«bly. 
is characterised by overt «rking for the two types of organisation in the 

surface linguistic for.. - , » 

Enkvist's (1975) tena 'text strategy' i^)lies a possible set of factors 
connected with prag«tic coherence. Text strategy is the conscious or sub- 
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conscious overall pUn or progrfta that the text constructor esiploys in 
selecting proposf tlonal content end lineerising his predications. It re- 
flects the underlying discourse-level organisation that the writer has in 
aind. A typical strategy in narrative Uxt is the ordering of textual 
segments according to the actual temporal organisation of the events dis- 
cussed. This strategy 1$ alaost autoptical ly selected in texts where the 
purpose Is to explain cerUin processes \t\ detail » as In operation ur.uals* 
etc. Psychol inguistic evidence froM LI acquisition suggests that this kind 
of organisation is fundamental (cf . the 'order of mention* principle 
demonstrated by E. Clark 1971). Although corresponding work on foreign 
language learners has yielded less clear experimental results (see Cook 
1977), it is still a reasonable hypothesis that such strategies of discourse 
organisation vontribute to the ease with which a text is processed by 
learners. Such 'unmarkedness* of discourse organisation may enable the 
learner to brini^ his language-independent pragmatic expecUncies to bear 
on the processing Usk* - Other general strategics of this type include the 
familiar inductive vs* deductive organisation, and the linearisation of the 
argument according to che primacy of either cause or effect* 

Other factors which may have an effect on the simplici^ of processing 
are related to thematic structure* ie. the organisation of the text with 
reference to the main topic and si^topics of discourse and the linguistic 
features used to mark this organisation* Uutamatti*s observation (1978), 
based on four simplified versions of a short infonaatlve passage, was that 
simplifiers tend to have an Intuitive preference for making sentence* 
initial gramMtical subjects coincide with discourse topics. Combined with 
syntactic seg^ntation of complex sentences into a series '^f independent 
clauses, this m^y In fact complicate the topical development and lead to 
potential difficulties for the reader In distin^ishing textual! 'highlights' 
from peripheral information. A related parameter here is 'theme dynamics* 
(Enkvist 1973). Theme i teration (termed 'parallel development' by Lautamat- 
ti 1979), ie. organising the text around a single theme or a limited maber 
of themes and presenting the new information in relation to these few 
topics, may make the Uxt easier to handle. Lautamatti (1978) found that at 
least some simplifiers tended to favour this technique. The obvious psycho^ 
linguistic explanation for the potential faclllUting effect of theme 
iteration is that the receiver does not have to keep changing his address 
systems: during processing, new information Is continoi'lly being added to 
a single address (represented by the theme of the passage). Theme progres- 
sion ('sequential development'), whereby the rhematic elwfit of a sen- 
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tence becoees the iJttm^ of the next sentcn€e» to which new InforMtlon U 
ag«1n added» My dmnd aore processing c«p4c1ty» otiiing to a hierarchlctl 
and Bore Involved textual structure* and a consunt shifting of the *pegs* 
on which new InfonMtlon Is hung. 

Slapllcl^ of processing Is also likely to be Increased by the presence 
of explicit linguistic Mrkers of discourse structure. A«ong the various 
types of such Mter1al» aeUtextual devices are probably the aost Important. 
These are paragraphs, sentences* clauses or words which do not contribute 
to the topic or Information content being handled In the passage* but rather 
give the receiver Indications to the Internal organisation followed by the 
author. It aay also be expected that a slnpllfled text will Include a wealth 
of such explicit Barkers cf textual cohesion as connectors* pronominal 
reference ^nd repetition. 

Soae exaaples of the above parameters my be found In version C* where 
the slspllfler has modified discourse and text structure to soae extent* 
thereby producing a slaple account of the Infonutlon given In the original 
text. The consttnjctlon of a slaple account starts froa an analysis of the 
basic Information structure of the original. 

Taken as discourse* the original version A serves a general Infonatlve 
function, and presents roughly the following argtaent: 

1. Laughter « reflex* since: 

1) reflexes - automatic* stereotyped 

2) laughter • stereotyped* scalar in intensity* 
■odifiable by higher nervous centres (as are nost 

reflexes) 

2. (Laughter « reflex) « paradox* since: 

(1) reflexes have biological survival value 

(2) laughter serves no such "useful* function 

The organisational strategy chosen by the author is roughly 'deductive*: tiw^ 
t»o nain points are sUted in A:l and A:13, with subsequent Justification. 
However* ther« is little seUUxt* and a quick reaching of the passage does 
not in fact produce an imediate sensation of simplicity and clarity. 

The reason wy be that the organisation of the passage as discourse and 
the wcro-level topical developa^nt is relatively complex. The first sentence 
esUblishes the overall topic ( laughter) * but after a theme progression to 
the notion of reflex * the entire first paragraph deals with this subordinate 
tlopic. The second paragraph returns to th^ main topic* but proceeds 1«*e- 
diately to a treatmsnt of the subtopic of muscle contraction patterns (A:6)* 
and establishes the scalar nature of this muscle activity. This central new 
infomition of the second paragraph then appears as the topic of A:9 (the 
Initial sentence of the third paragraph.}* Here the new infortaation receiving 
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the Min evpttasls 1$ that the grfct^ations in Intensity explain the nch 
varied of laughter; tK> ii^rtant a$$t«p<;ion that the gradation i$ a 
characteristic of reflex action is given considerably less prtnainence. The 
possibility of a reflex being consciously controlled, which is iaporUnt 
for the argument that laughter is a true reflex in spite of conscious 
•edification, is not developed into a nain point, but is presented as a 
subtopic in the discussion of variety of foras of laughter (A:ll). The 
fourth paragraph takes up the second aain point. The notion of the aotor 
reflex is introduced, and the new information presented about thaa is their 
utility. The Min topic of the paragraph is then clarified tnrough the re- 
introduction of the laughter reflex and the presenUtion of the new infor- 
nation that it serves no utiliUrian function. 

The production of a sii^>le account such as version C involves taking 
the propositional and illocutionary content of the original version, and 
turning it into a 'genuine* albeit non-authentic piece of discourse. In 
thi? process, considerable selection and reduction of syntax and vocabulary 
Ukes place; one consequence for version C is the further decrease in aean 
sentence length (C«16.6 words), and an increase in the proportion of siople 
«ain clauses. As the sinple account is intended to eaphasise coherent 
development cf nain ideas, a cerUin amount of subsidiary infoiwation is 
usually dropped, as is evident from version C. 

Version C also provides exaiH)les of the principle of making the logical 
connections between the ideas expressed as explicit as possible. For example, 
the third paragraph of the original (A) had placed the information about 
intensity variation in reflexes in a textually iwn-prominent position. In 
the sinf>le account, this piece of infonaation has been xoved to a position 
where it may help the reader follow the argument. Another exaaple of an 
attempt to increase coherence is C:12-13. where the information that 
laughter is still a reflex although it can be consciously contn^lled is now 
presented with more emphasis than in A:9-12. Tnus. the reader of a si^)le 
account is not expcted to supply too much information from his knowledge 
of the world, or to read between the lines. Instead, an attempt is made to 
develop a clearer referential field for him through making discourse 
coherence more evident by some reorganisation of content. 

In addition, discourse coherence has been e!^)hasised by the introduc- 
tion of netatext. as in the beginning of the first and fourth paragraphs 
of version C. 

The sinple account also involves the use of a wealth of explicit 
markers of logical sfmtence connection, such as the sentence-initial con- 
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jurvcts of C:3.9J1. While it is not entirely certain that secondary school 
students, for example, can aake good use of connectors^ it is possible that 
recognition here precedes production, and tnat the addition of these indica- 
tors of textual relationships «y help the reader to structure the text • 
a hypothesis which would deserve soae cxperioenU^ work. 

Versiort C also displays increiised gransatical cohesion through repeti- 
tion, use of corcferential noun phrases, anaphoric prcnooinal reference, 
etc* This is also noted by Lautamatti (1979). who points out that the use 
of pronominal reference is natural in FL situations since closed-syste^i 
ite<»s ana easily renaibered and since oaission of subsidiary material 
fro« simplifications increases the need for clarity of reference. An addi- 
tional and perhaps even more natural explanation may be that syntactic 
dilution Is a priaary technique even in the production of siwple accounts. 
The increased use of cohesive devices such as prono«inal reference is an 
automatic consequence of the increase in the nuaber of sl^le sentences. 

The exaj^>les of disccurse panjicters mentioned above, whether relating 
to prattle coherence or to linguistic cohesion, can again be interpreted 
as laeans of adding explicit structure to the text to be processed by the 
learner. Essentially, then, textual slitpH^^ca^^on also seess to deal with 
the addition of redundancy to the text at various levels. What seeas to be 
less evident is which, if any. of the possible parameters actually facili- 
tate the processing of the text, and whether the manipulation of rhetorical 
structure or textual cohesion is ecpially central for the leame** as syn- 
tactic and. above all. lexical factors. 

A concluding reeaark 

Althou^ authenticity Is a desirable quality in foreign language 
teaching texts, FL instruction obviously cannot be brsed solely on authen- 
tic material. It aay be possible to find texts written for different levels 
of native readers and to make occasional use of these as Fl teaching 
materials, but it seeos likely that sifflplification as a pedagogical tech- 
nique ^iU raszin an ar.svoidable necessity at certain levels. Furthenaore, 



^ Cloze test results from both native English and Finnish speakers and 
secondary school students of English as a foreign language se€«a to indicate 
some lack of ability to supply connectors even though the central ones fona 
a relatively closed set (Toanola. in preparation); and assays often 

display a one-sided preference for coordination with and (Jaakkola 1976). 
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it also seess that such simplification will involve, to socae extent at 
least, the. sioultaneous modification of both 'usage' and 'use'. The purpose 
of simplification is to improve the leamer»s probabilities of being 
successful in the processing of the raaterial. The investigation of the 
various factors which «ake up processing complexity is a central donain of 
psycholinguistic study. A psycholinguistic approach to a performance there- 
fore seens profiuble even in the stu^y of siaplification. 
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Appendix A: 

The laughter reflex ^ 

1 Laughter Is a reflex. 2 The word reflex, as Sir Charles Sherrington 
said, is a useful fict;on. 3 However »uch its definitions and connotations 
differ according to various schools - it has in fact been the central 
battleground of psychology for the last fifty years • no one is likely to 
quarrel with the statement that we are the awrc justified to call an 
organism's behaviour 'reflex' the aiore it reseables Ihe action of a 
aechanical slot-wachinc; that is to si^y, the wore insUntaneous, predictable, 
and stereotyped it is. 4 Ue aay also use the synonyms 'autowtic' Mnvol- 
unUry* etc.» t^ich soae psychologists dislike; they are in fact iiiplied in 
the previous sentence. 

5 Sponuncoui laughter is produced by the co-ordinated contraction of 
fifteen facial wjscles in a stereotyped pattern and accoa^nied by altered 
breathing. 6 The point to reUin about this contraction is that It displays 
a continuous scale leading fro« the faint smile to Hc»eric laughtsr, con* 
firmed by laboratory experiments. 7 Electrical stimulation of the 
zygomatic major , the main lifting muscle of the upper lip, with currents of 
varying intensity, produces expressions ranging from smile to broad grin to 
the facial contortions tyi^lcal of loud laughter. 8 Films made of tickled 
babies and of hysterics to whom tickling was conveyed by suggestion show 
the reflex swiftly increasi,ig from the first faint facial contraction to 
paroj^sms of shaking and choking - as the quicksilver In a thermometer, 
dipped Into hot water, rapidly mounts to the red mark 

9 These gradations of intensity not only demonstrate the reflex 
character of laughter but at the same time provide an explanation for the 
rich variety of Its forms - from Rcbelaisian laughter at a spicy Joke to 
the rarefied smile of courtesy. 10 But there arc additional reasons to 
account for this confusing variety. 11 Reflexes do not operate in a vacuum; 
they are to a greater or lesser extent interfered with by higher nervous 
centres; thus civilized laughter is rarely quite spontaneous. 12 Musessnt 
can be feigned or suppressed; to a faint involuntary response we may a^ at 
will a discreet chuckle or a leonine roar; and habit*formation soon 
crystallizes these reflex-plus*pretence amalgams Into characteristic pro*- 
perties of a person. 

13 I have taken pains to show that laughter Is, in the sense indicated 
above, a true reflex, because here a paradox arises w*)ich is the starting 
point of our Inquiry. 14 Hotor reflexes, usually ex(:«plified in textbooks 
by knee-jerk or pupillary contraction, are relatively simple, direct re- 
sponses to equally simple stimuli which, under normal circumstances, 
f\iTict\iir, iytcncsDusly, w•t«^aut reqa-Jrlng wic •riterventior, of iii^ier Scnta] 
processes; by enabling the organism to counter disturbances of a frequently 
met type with standardized reactions, they represent eminently practical 
arrangeflcnts In the service of survival. 15 But what is the survival value 
of the involuntary, simultaneous contraction of fifteen facial muscles 
associated with certain noises which are often irrepressible? 16 Laughter 
Is a reflex, but unique in that it serves no apparent biological purpose; 
one night call it a luxury reflex. 17 Its only utiliurian function, as 
far as one can see, is to provide temporary relief from utilitarian pressures. 
18 On the evolutionary level where laughter arises, an element of frivolity 
seems to creep into a humourless universe governed by the laws of thermo- 
4ynasics and the survival of the fittest. 



Koestler, A. The Act of Creation. Hutchinson Co., London 1964, pp. 28- 
30. Reprinted by peraisslcn of A D Peters & Co Ltd. For the purposes of this 
paper, the original passage has been modified by deleting a lengthy quotation 
from bet^^en sentences 5 and 6, and by slightly changing the wording of sen- 
tence 6. 
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Appendix 6: 

The laughter reflex 

1 Laughter is a reflex. 2 The word reflex is a useful term in psycho- 
logy, but its Meaning is not always clear. 3 In fact, the notion of 
reflex has been the central battleground of psychology for the last 
fifty years. 4 However, no one is likely to quarrel with the statement 
that an organism's behaviour is reflex-like if it reses^les the action of 
a cigarette machine: when you put in a coin, you know what you will reveive; 
the machine produces the cigarettes at once ; and TFalways responds in the 
sane way. 5 In other words, reflexes are typically predictable, instanta- 
neous. and stereotyped. 

6 The Movements of the face during spontaneous laughter are produced 
by the co-ordinated action of fifteen nuscles. and they are acconpanied by 
altered breathing. 7 The pattern of this muscle action is stereotyped. 
8 AnoUi^jr iuporUnt point to note about this muscle action is that it can 
vary tlong a continuous scale. 9 This has been proved in many experiments. 
'0 If the zygomatic major , the main lifting muscle of the upper lip, is 
stimulated with electric current of varying strength, this produces expres- 
sions which range from ^ smile through a broad grin to the twisting of 
face typica? of loud laughter. 11 The same continuous scale ca also be 
seen in films made of babies which are being tickled. 12 The reflex in- 
creases quickly from the first small twist of the facial muscles to violent 
shaking and choking - just as the quick-silver in a thermometer rises 
swiftly when the thermometer is put into hot water. 

13 These degrees of Intensity in the laughter response demonstrate the 
reflex character of laughter. 14 They also explain wl^ laughter takes so 
mofv different forms. 15 But there are also other explanations for the 
variety in the forms of laughter. 16 One is that reflexes can be modified 
by higher nervous centres. 17 Thus, civilised laughter is rarely quite 
spontaneous. 18 It is possible to pretend to be amused, and it is just as 
possible to suppress laughter. 19 To the basic reflex response we may 
consciously add a quiet chuckle or a laughter that reses^les the roar of 
a lion. 

20 I have taken pains to show that laughter is a true reflex. 
21 reason for emphasising this 1$ that here a paradox arises which is 
the starting point of our inquiry. 22 Kotor reflexes, such as the familiar 
knee-jerk or the adjustment the eye makes to bright lioht. are relatively 
simple, direct responses ^o equally sinple stimuli. 23 Reflexes such as 
these operate automaticaHy under normal circumstances, and higher mental 
processes play no part in Vwm. 24 Trieir function is to enable the 
organism to react quickly to cerUin common disturbances, 25 In this way. 
reflexes are very useful aids to survival. 26 But what is t^e survival 
value of the reflex-like action of fifteen facial muscles anc^ the accompa- 
nying noise? 27 Laughter is a reflex, but it is different frm all other 
reflexes, because it serves no clear biological purpose. 28 One might call 
it a luxury reflex. 29 Its only useful function seems to be that it 
provides a way of forgetting the pressures of having to be useful. 30 At 
the point of oan's evolution where laughter developed, a spark of humour 
seems to have entered the humourless universe governed by the laws of 
thermodynamics and the survival of the fittest. 
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Appendix C: 

The laughter reflex 

I Let us start our study of laughter as a reflex by looking at the 
teni 'reflex*. 2 The wrd Is widely used In psychology* but It Is often 
given quite different meanings. 3 However, «ar\y people would agree that 
the behaviour of an organise Is a reflex >f it reseisbles the action of a 
cigarette Mchine: when you put in a coin (the stimulus), the machine 
alwtys acts (responds) quickly, and in the sa«e wJky. 4 A reflex is ; quick, 
automatic response which always Ukes roughly the saae for«. 5 Anot;*?,- 
characteristic of a reflex is that the strength of the response can vary 
depending on how strong the stinulus is. .... 

6 Now, the «)ve«ent$ of the face during laughter are produced by 
fifteen miscles actinp together. 7 The auscles of the face always act in 
roughly the SMie w«y during laughter. 8 In a^idition the strength of this 
Miscle action (the Uu^ter response) an vary. 9 For example, suj^se yiju 
give tiny electric shocks to the zygomatic major (the auscle that lifts the 
upper lip), and vary their strength. 10 The result is a scale of face 
•oveaents that goes from a little snile all the way to the twisting of the 
face that Ukts place during loud laughing. ,o i 

II Thus. laughUr and reflexes see« to havr nuch in cowon. 12 It is 
true that you can control your laughing: you wy choose not to laugh 
although the joke was funny, or you nay think you had better laugh even 
though the joke waFTiot funny. 13 But even so, lauohter is like a reflex, 
since to so«e extenTreflexes, too, can be controlled. 

14 Above, I have tried to show that laughter is a real reflex. 15 *V 
second main point is that it is a very strange kind of reflex. 16 To see 
why this is so. think for a «or?nt about « typical reflex, fjy, the wy^yo" 
pull your hand away if you happen to touch something hot. 18 These kinds 
of reflex actior^ are necessary for us. 19 They sake it possible for us 
to react automatically and ouickly to cerUin things that might be 
dangerous. 19 It may be that man has survived only because he has developed 
quick reflexes like these. 20 But what about laughter? 2; What is the use- 
fulness of the laughter reflex? 22 Laughter is a reflex, but it is different 
from all other reflexes, because it serves no biological purpose. 23 Its 
only purpoy^ is pleasure. 24 It is a luxury reflex. 
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